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Use of Comic Material in Tragedy of Shakespeare 281 

THE USE OF COMIC MATERIAL IN THE TRAGEDY 
OF SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

It is one of the commonplaces of criticism that the drama 
of Shakespeare's time is characterized by the commingling of 
serious and comic material in a manner peculiarly its own. 
And a widely prevalent opinion treats Shakespeare himself 
as representing this romantic mixture almost in its extreme 
form. Dr. Johnson's statement may be taken as typical, that 
all Shakespeare's plays are "an interchange of seriousness 
and merriment," and that "in tragedy he is always struggling 
after some occasion to be comic. " ^ To this intermingling of 
comic and serious details the critics of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies gave the name " tragi-comedy, " confusing it with the 
quite different practice of mingling two plots of contrasting 
characteristics, or the still different one of bringing an appar- 
ently tragic situation to a happy conclusion. Often it is hard 
to say just which type of romantic fault is in question. Whet- 
stone (Preface to Promos and Cassandra, 1578) objects to 
those who ' ' make a clown companion with a king ; " - Milton 
(Preface to Samson Agonistes, 1671) condemns the "error 
of intermixing comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity, 
or introducing trivial and vulgar persons;" Rymer {Trag- 
edies of the Last Age, 1678) alludes severely to the "drolls" 
who "make a sort of interlude" in Elizabethan tragedy;' 
Dryden (Preface to The Spanish Friar, 1681) speaks of 
tragedies that are "lightened with a course of mirth;"* 
Addison {Spectator, No. 40, 1711) describes under the term 
"tragi-comedy" the kind of play which is "a motley piece 
of mirth and sorrow;" and Hawkes worth (Prologue to the re- 
written Oronooko, 1759) charges Southerne with having 
"joined the buskin and the sock" and stained "with ribald 
mirth the sacred page" of tragedy.' Obvious- 

1 Preface to Shakespeare; Works, ed. 1801, ii, 87, 88. 
'Elizabethan Critical Essays (ed. Gregory Smith), i, 59. 
'Critical Essays of the 17th Century, ed. Spingarn, ii, 206. 
* Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, i, 249. 

•For other comments on the same subject, see Lounsbury's Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist, pp. 142-1.58. 
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ly these various critics had in mind dramas of quite different 
kinds, such as — at one extreme — those predominatingly tragic 
but containing perhaps a single comic interlude, and— at the 
other — those in which a serious and a comic plot are inter- 
twined. 

Despite the numerous attacks directed against such usages 
in earlier periods, and corresponding apologies in our own 
time, there has been very little effort to examine the Eliza- 
bethan practice, or even that of Shakespeare, with a view to 
ascertaining without prejudice just how far the mingling of 
tragic and comic scenes really went, and what it may be 
thought to have signified in the art of the dramatists con- 
cerned. It is the object of this paper to ask these questions, 
and to make some attempt to answer them by examining the 
practice of Shakespeare in relation to that of his contemporar- 
ies. 

It should be made clear at the outset that our study can- 
not take into account by any means all the elements of wit and 
humor which were introduced into tragedy in the period stud- 
ied. To attempt any census or analysis of these, as they flash 
momentarily in dialogue, would be venturesome indeed. Only 
those passages are to be considered which are clearly the re- 
sult of an intention to awaken laughter in the audience ; and 
such passages usually involve something of the ridiculous in 
action as well as in speech. When scenes of this character 
are duly enumerated in the tragedies of Elizabethan times, 
they are seen to fall into certain fairly distinguishable classes. 

1. Perhaps most characteristic, and certainly earliest in 
development, was what may be called the clown interlude. "We 
can easily trace the origins of this in familiar scenes in the mys- 
teries and other early serious popular plays, where the desire 
for variety was satisfied by farcical sub-action carried on by 
personages of low life.'' As soon as popular tragedy emerges 
on the Elizabethan stage, scenes set for a clown — sometimes 
called simply ' ' clown, ' ' sometimes by name — appear ; we may 

' The notable examples, of course, are the Noah and Secunda Pas- 

torum of the Wakefield cycle. For discussion of the comic elements 

here, see Professor Gayley's essay in Representative English Comedies, 
i, p. xxviii. 
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take as typical the scene between Wagner and the Clown in 
Marlowe's FaustusJ When these clowns are identified as 
individuals with a normal environment, they are commonly 
country boors or servants of rural origin, but it seems im- 
possible to draw the line between the true clown of this charac- 
ter and the servant of more sophisticated sort.^ For the Lon- 
don public of Shakespeare's time the servant-class seems to 
have proved amusing almost without limit; why this is true, 
— why, for that matter, house-servants in England seem to 
this day to afford those whom they serve rather more fun 
than in most other familiar countries, — let the wise explain. 
It is clear enough to any reader of Elizabethan drama that 
when the servants appear comedy may be looked for, no less 
in tragedy than elsewhere. Some representative scenes may 
be cited as exemplifying the indefinable passing over of the 
pure clown interlude, accomplished by a character recognized 
clearly as "clown," into the servant-interlude where some 
realistic humor of character is availed of to give the same sort 
of variety with rather less interruption of the main action. 
In The Spanish Tragedy, Act III, occurs an interlude scene 
(v) in which a servant-boy soliloquizes amusingly; while in 
the following scene (vil Pedringano, servant to Bel-Imperia, 
indulges in comic by-play with the hangman. In Arden of 
Feversham (II, ii), Michael, Arden 's servant, at the opening 
of a scene fraught with the most serious import, entertains 
his auditors with a comic love-letter to his mistress Susan; 
and again, in the first scene of Act IV, indulges in horse- 
play and head-cracking with his rival the painter. In Part 
Two of Tamhurlaine a bit of comic prose concludes the first 
scene of Act IV, where Calyphas indulges in ribald dialogue 
with his servant Perdicas. In Faustus, besides the clown- 
scene already mentioned, we have the scenes in the inn-yard 
where Ralph and Robin make merry and engage together in 

' Scene iv. 

' For the connection of "clown" with a definite social class, compare 
the line from a Robin Hood ballad: "Both gentleman, yeoman, and 
clown." And for the disputed etymolog)' of the word, a,s well as for 
a general discussion of the clown on the stage, see J. Thiimmel, Ueher 
Shakespeare's Clowns, Jahrbuch, xi, 78. 
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the conjuring of Mephistopheles. In The Jew of Malta, Itha- 
more, Barabas's slave, adds comic touches to the villainy of 
the action in several scenes of Act IV, and in the last of them 
Barabas himself condescends to take an amusing part. In 
Marston's Antonio's Revenge the servant Nutriche provides 
two or three comic scenes, in this ease rather more closely in- 
terwoven with the main plot than commonly. Finally we 
may note the interesting group of servant interludes in Hey- 
wood's A Woman Killed with Kindness, which are less purely 
clownish and more realistically human than almost any of the 
period except the Nurse scenes in Ronico and Juliet. Hey- 
wood, in other words, caught the notion of making his comic 
figures blend with the tragic action through their loyal con- 
cern with it.^ 

2. One may distinguish from these interlude scenes a 
few instances where a character of the clown type, or a sub- 
stitute type, develops into such importance as to reappear in 
a number of scenes at intervals, and to form a kind of sec- 
ondary motif or even under-plot for the play. Of this the 
earliest instance is the anonymous Locrine, where there is 
interwoven with the stately scenes of the chronicle a series of 
appearances of Strumbo the cobbler (whose companions are 
significantly called "clowns" in the list of dramatis perso- 
nae) ; at length, in the second scene of Act IV, the Strumbo 

' Notice especially the figure of Jenkin, in II, iii, IV, iii, and V, iii. 
Before leaving these servant clowns it may be pleasant to recall how 
M. Maeterlinck has experimented with the Elizabetlian practice, to 
varj' the usual monotone of his poetic tragedies, in one scene of 
Pelleas and Melisande (V, i). While the princess is dying, upstairs, 
the old cook in the kitchen discourses in precisely the irrelevant humor 
of the ancient interlude: "Mais oui, mais oui; c'est moi qui les ai 
trouvgs. I,e portier dit que c'est lui qui les a vus le premier; mais 
c'est moi qui I'ai reveille. II dorraait sur le ventre et ne voulait pas se 
lever. Et maintenant il vient dire: C'est moi qui les ai vus le premier. 
Est-ce que c'est juste? Voyez-vous, je m'ltais bruise en allumant une 
lampe pour descendre a la cave. Qu'est-ce que j'allais done faire a 
la cave? Je ne peux plus me rappeler. Enfin, je me 16ve i, cinq 
heures; il ne faisait pas encore tr&s clair; je me dis, je vais traverser la 
cour, et puis, je vais ouvrir la porte. Bien; je descends I'escalier sur 
la pointe des pieds et j'ouvre la porte comme si c'^tait une porte 
ordinaire. Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Qu'est-ce que je vols!" 
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motif is fused with that of the tragic action. The comic ap- 
pearances of Mephistopheles in Faustus might be regarded as 
a development of the same character, as indeed might the Ith- 
amore scenes in The Jew of Malta and one or two other ex- 
amples already discussed. The Snuff scenes of The Atheisf's 
Tragedy represent a late appearance of a similar sort; and 
so— with the primitive clown fashion now entirely laid aside — 
do the Calianax scenes of The Maid's Tragedy. But the 
most striking example of a tragedy in which the clown scenes 
rise to equal importance with those of tragic import is Hey- 
wood's The Rape of Lucrece. Here there is not only a clown, 
so-called, who appears in some half-dozen interludes, but in 
addition there is a comic singer, Valerius, whose ribald songs 
are related to the classic story in inverse proportion to their 
importance in popular interest. The abandon with which the 
dramatist permits the climax of the action, the dishonor of 
Lucrece, actually to be related in one of these comic ditties, 
is perhaps the nadir of the Elizabethan refusal to keep 
tragedy and comedy asunder. 

3. Another stage of development of comic sub-action is 
the appearance of humorous or witty dialogue on the part, 
not of clownish servants or other supernumeraries, but of 
the principal, or at least the respectable, actors, — those whose 
social position puts them near the head of the list of persons. 
This sort of thing appears but slightly in the tragedy of the 
Shakespearean period, though Mephistopheles might be 
classed here, and Tamburlaine and Barabas on one or two 
occasions.^" Tourneur's The Atheist's Tragedy is perhaps the 
earliest play to exhibit this kind of comic dialogue conspicu- 

'" Brome, in a well-known passage in The Antipodes, in which the 
extemporaneous talk of clown actors is reprobated, suggests that in 
the earlier period it was understood that the fooling would be largely 
left to the players' wit: 

Yes, in the dayes of Tarlton and Kempe, 
Before the stage was purg'd from barabarisme, 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with, 
Then fooles and jesters spent their wits, because 
The poets were wise enough to save their owne 
For profltabler uses. 

(II, ii.) 
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ously, — in connection, here, with the more clownish type. 
Beaumont and Fletcher used it effectively, beginning with 
The Maid's Tragedy and Cupid's Revenge, with a noticeable 
preference for wit over humor, and an atmosphere of satiric 
disillusion which is suggestive — ^like so much of their work — 
of the mixed plays of the Restoration period ; this mood being 
rather more inharmonious with the tragic spirit than the 
broadest humor of earlier days. But the blending of serious 
and comic in the chief characters and scenes is most striking 
in the two great tragedies of Webster's. In The White Devil, 
Flamineo may be said to embody in himself the spirit of this 
strange blend, which finds its most daring expression at the 
moment when he is near death. "Whither shall I go now? 
. . . . . To find Alexander the Great cobbling shoes, 
Pompey tagging points, and Julius Caesar making hair but- 
tons!" "I have caught an everlasting cold. I 

have lost my voice most irrecoverably." In The Duchess of 
Malfy there is no such representative character, but even more 
of the effect of medley, — medley which we are sure expresses 
not merely a stage practice, but the dramatist 's view of human 
life. 

4. A final development of comic action in tragedy is rep- 
resented in no play strictly of the Shakespearean period: 
namely, the type in which two plots of approximately equal 
importance, one tragic and the other comic, are intertwined. 
At the very end, apparently, of the period of Shakespeare's 
work," this type is exhibited in Marston's The Insatiate 
Countess. Here a broadly comic underplot not merely inter- 
weaves itself with the serious portion of the "tragedy," but 
actually supersedes the latter and controls the final scene. 
In reaching this point we have attained the development of 
the comic interlude into the true "tragi-comedy. " 

These being the types of comic by-play which are to be 
looked for in the tragedy of our period, it remains to in- 
quire to what extent they pervade that tragedy. We shall 
exclude, for the time being, the tragedies of Shakespeare, in 
order to compare his practice more readily with that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Aside from his plays, the 

" Schelling puts its date of composition as 1610-1613. 
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number of extant tragedies from the time of Oorboduc to 
1611 or thereabouts is close to fifty. Prom these it will be 
proper to exclude, for our purposes, plays which distinctly 
follow the type of chronicle-history, such as The True Tragedy 
of Richard 111 and The Tragedy of Thomas Woodstock, ex- 
cept where, as in Locrine, the innovation of comic material 
is found. In general, of course, the comic interlude is not 
characteristic of chronicle-history. We may also throw out 
the whole group of tragedies generally called Senecan, in- 
cluding, besides Gorboduc, Jocasta, The Misfortunes of Ar- 
thur, and their like, the, dramas of Daniel, Fulke Greville, and 
Sir William Alexander, and the translations of Gamier; for 
in these Senecan and closet dramas comic interlude or by- 
play was undreamed of. This done, there remain about thirty 
tragedies of our fifty ; and these, as luck will have it, inay be 
divided into three groups of not dissimilar size. The first is 
made up of plays which are practically without comic scenes ; 
it includes Peele's David and Bethsabe and The Battle of 
Alcazar; the anonymous A Warning for Fair Women; Mars- 
ton's Sophonisba; Jonson's Sejanus and Catiline; Chapman's 
Revenge of Bussy and Tragedy of Biron; and Barnes's 
The Devil's Charter.^' (Most of these tragedies, it will be 
noticed, date from some time after 1600.) The second group 
is formed of the plays in which comic material appears 
in a few isolated scenes — sometimes in one only, sometimes in 
three or four, — varying from momentary comic dialogue to a 
succession of interludes like those already cited from A Wom- 
an Killed with Kindness. The tragedies of this character are : 
Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy (III, v and vi) ; ^^ Arden of 
Feversham (II, ii; IV, i and ii) ; Tamburlaine, Pt. 2 (III, v; 

"In A Warning for Fair Women there are two scenes where lowly 
genre characters are introduced, with momentary comic eifects if the 
actors chose to avail themselves of the opportunity, — the scenes 
of Barnes and Beane and of John and Joan (Simpson's School of 
. Shakespeare, vol. ii, pp. 275, 291.) The same question may be raised 
regarding The Devil's Charter, where the ruffians Frescobaldi and 
Baglioni (III, ii and V, 1) exhibit a grim humor which may or may not 
have been emphasized on the stage. 

" For convenience of referenc-;, I note roughly the scenes enume- 
rated for this classification. Obviously no two readers would be likely 
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IV, i) ; The Jew of Malta (IV, II, iii, iv, and vi) ; Lust's Do- 
minion (III, V; IV, v) ; Chapman's Bussy d'Ambois (I, ii) ; 
Hey wood's A Woman Killed with Kindness (I, ii; II, iii; IV, 
iii; V, iii); Tourneur's The Revenger's Tragedy (II, i) ; " 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Cupid's Revenge (I, i; II, i; III, i; 
IV, i (?) ). The third group consists of the plays in which com- 
ic elements are introduced repeatedly, or to an extent sufficient 
to suggest a mixed type of drama ; namely : Locrine (I, ii ; II, ii 
and iii ; III, iii ; IV, ii) ; Kyd's Soliman and Perseda (I, iii and 
iv; II, ii; III, ii; IV, ii; V, iii) ; Marlowe's Faustus (Scenes 
iv, vii, viii, ix, xi) ; Marston's Antonio's Revenge (I, ii; II, i; 
III, ii; IV, i; V, i) ; Chettle's Hoffman (Acts I, II, III, 
passim) ; Heywood's The Rape of Lucrece (passim) ; Tour- 
neur's The Atheist's Tragedy (I, iii; II, i, vi; IV, i, iii, iv, 
V; V, i) ; Beaumont and Fletcher's The Maid's Tragedy (I, 
ii; II, i; III, i, ii; IV, ii; V, ii) ; Marston's The Insatiate 
Countess (I, i; II, i; III, i, iii; IV, iv; V, ii) ; "Webster's 
The White Devil (I, ii; II, i; III, i; V, i, iii, iv, vi) ; The 
Duchess of Malfy (I, i; II, i, ii; III, ii, iii; IV, ii; ^' V, ii). 
With this analysis of the practice of his contemporaries in 
mind, let us now turn to the tragedies of Shakespeare. In 
Romeo and Juliet, perhaps his earliest tragedy, there appears 
at once a strikingly large amount of comic material. The 
play opens with a roystering servants' scene, while conven- 
tional house-servants furnish comic interlude briefly at the 
opening of I, v and IV, ii. Further there is a servant called 
"the clown" who furnishes a typical clown interlude in I, ii 
("I am sent to find those persons whose names are here writ, 

to agree in all the details of such a choice, and I cannot hope to have 
avoided overlooking some scenes which may deserve mention quite as 
much as those indicated. 

" In addition to the comic dialogue of this scene one may note 
the bitter humor of Vendice, passim. 

" This is the madmen's scene, and represents a different type of 
comic effect from any that has been discussed; different, also, from 
any other in the period, but analogous to the Ophelia scene in HamUt 
(IV, v). In this case laughter and pain are not so much contrasted 
as awakened simultaneously. Cf. Mr. John Corbin's The Elizabethan 
Hamlet. 
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and can never find what names the writing person hath here 
writ"); and another servant, named Peter, who makes a 
presumably comic appearance for brief moments in II, iv 
and v, and presents an important interlude scene at the con- 
clusion of Act IV.'* Besides this wealth of by-play of the 
old-fashioned clownish character, we have in the personage of 
the Nurse a genre character providing comedy of manners in 
immediate connection with the action (see especially I, iii; 
II, iv and v).'^ And lastly, in the character of Mercutio the 
dramatist introduces comic dialogue of the gentler sort, on 
the part of one of the personages who is socially, if not 
dramatically, important. One might almost conceive Shakes- 
peare as resolving, in this his first original, tragedy, to outdo 
his contemporaries in using freely and eifectively every sort 
of contrast and blend which the different types of comic ma- 
terial made possible. But closer consideration brings out the 
fact that the use of this material in Romeo and Juliet is dis- 
tinguishable for one important circumstance from practically 
all the tragedies which we have analyzed hitherto. This is the 
fact that the comic by-play is largely massed at the beginning 
of the play, diminishing rapidly in the third act, and being 
entirely wanting in the last. Mercutio dies, with a jest on his 
lips, in the first scene of Act III ; the further appearances of 
the nurse lose their comic exuberance ; and were it not for the 
two servant interludes which flank the seeming death of 
Juliet in IV, v (where we may perhaps suppose it is necessary 
that we should be kept back from a wholly tragic mood till 
the real woes to come have ripened), the entire second half of 
the play would be almost purely serious. This plunge from 
the abundant merriment of the earlier scenes to the rapidly 
deepening gloom of the later ones produces a very character- 
istic effect; one might name it comi-tragedy. 

" This interlude is distinct from all others in having no connection 
with the action to serve as raUon d'Stre, and being therefore obviously 
made ad hoc. It is further interesting from the fact that the stage- 
direction in Q2 gives evidence that the part was taken by Will Kemp, 
a leading comedian of the period. Of him more hereafter. 

" In Thiimmel's article, cited above, the nurse is treated as a true 
clown; but other matters than her sex render this doubtful. 
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It need hardly be said that there is no other tragedy of 
Shakespeare's like Romeo and Juliet in respect either to the 
character or the arrangement of the comic details. For some 
time following he seems to have written no more tragedies, 
and when he turned again to the form he treated it, on the 
whole, with pervasive seriousness. The comic interlude, how- 
ever, was by no means abandoned. It reappears in various 
forms; characteristically as a single interruption of the main 
action, by a clownish personage who does not appear else- 
where. In Hamlet, while there is an abundance of comic 
matter (to certain aspects of which we must return later), a 
single clown-scene appears in the last act, the grave-diggers 
being named "clowns" in the text. In Othello the clown is 
also explicitly named ; he appears at the opening of Act III, 
parrying jests with the miasicians much after the fashion of 
Peter in Romeo and Juliet}^ In Macbeth the clown is the 
humorous Porter (II, iii), whose jests suspend the action at 
so critical a moment.^® In Antony and Cleopatra he is again 
called "clown," but has now a function of some importance, 
as the countryman who brings Cleopatra the "worm of Ni- 
lus" (V, ii), — one of the most engaging of these minor humor- 
ists. In Coriolanus a purely comic interlude cannot be found, 
but we have the relic of it, so to say, sobered by the present 
temper of the dramatist, in an old-fashioned house-servants' 
scene in IV, v.^" From this list three tragedies have been 
omitted : Julius Caesar, King Lear, and Timon. In the last- 
named a fool takes the place of the clown, appearing in the 

" He has no part to play in the action, and Professor Bradley calls 
him a "poor" clown, adding: "We hardly attend to him and quickly 
forget him; I believe most readers of Shakespeare, if asked whether 
there is a clown in Othello, would answer No." (Shakespearean Trag- 
edy, p. 177.) 

"On this scene see the various comments cited in the New Variorum, 
pp. 144-146, particularly the important remarks of Hales (from his 
Notes and Essays); and Bradley, pp. 395-397. Bradley's remarks serve 
to explain why in an earlier passage (p. 311) he had said, in effect, 
that there is no clown-interlude in Macbeth; yet as he admits that the 
groundlings probably "roared with laughter" at the porter's remarks, 
the statement can hardly be justified. 

""For other partly comic scenes in Coriolanus, see infra. 
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usual single interlude scene (II, ii). In Lear, where the same 
innovation is practiced, the importance of the fool demands 
that he be reserved for separate discussion. In Julius Caesar 
there are comedy clowns at the very opening of the play, in 
the persons of the carpenter and the cobbler ; and it is quite 
likely that this cobbler, a witty fellow in repartee, was 
thought of as the clown of the piece. If we seek an interlude 
scene, however, we must find it in IV, iii, where the cynic 
poet interrupts the generals. In the mere text the comedy of 
this passage is slight enough, but if we recall that Shakes- 
peare had found the bad poet described in Plutarch as one 
who "took upon him to counterfeit a philosopher .... 

with a certain bedlam and frantic motion,*" which caused 
Cassius to fall ' ' a-laughing, ' ' it may seem not impossible that 
he was treated on the stage with some of the buffoonery of the 
clownish interlude.^^ 

The significance of all this lies in the fact, which apparent- 
ly has never been remarked, that Shakespeare made a practice, 
in the principal period of his dramatic work, of avoiding the 
repeated comic interludes of many of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, introducing, nevertheless, a single clown 
scene as a concession to the popular tradition — and perhaps 
to the demands of his company that its leading comedian 
should be furnished a part.^^ Sometimes this clown scene 

" Titus Andronicus has been passed over for obvious reasons. If 
included, however, it fits in precisely with the prevailing Shakespearean 
practice; there is a single clown interlude in IV, iii ("Enter Clown, with 
a basket," etc.). 

" In this connection the name of Will Kemp is recalled, since he is 
known to have played the part of Peter in Borneo and Juliet, and to have 
been for considerable periods the leading clown of Shakespeare's com- 
pany. To him also has been conjecturally assigned the first grave- 
digger's part in Hamlet (first, perhaps, by Chalmers) ; Collier, on the 
other hand, since Kemp appears to have been acting in 1602 with an- 
other company, believed that Shakespeare was casting a slur upon him 
in the lines, "Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is 
set down for them," etc. (Memoirs of the Principal Actors, etc., p. 
89. And see, to the same efi^ect, Brinsley Nicholson on "Kemp and 
Hamlet," Transactions N. S. S., 1880, p. 57.) If he was the William 
Kemp whose burial record Chalmers found under date of Nov. 2, 
1603, we cannot assume that he appeared to interrupt the serious 
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was quite apart from the action of the play, as in Borneo and 
Juliet and Othello; more often Shakespeare preferred to in- 
terweave it effectively with the materials of tragedy, as not- 
ably in Hamlet and Antony and Cleopatra. Macbeth might 
form an intermediate type : the porter scene could be excised 
without affecting the action, yet despite Coleridge's objection 
few critics would call it gratuitous. 

King Lear presents a case by itself. Here Shakespeare not 
only, as has been remarked, varied from the common practice 
by bringing a court fool into tragedy, but actually made him 
one of the important characters in the play. He proves, of 
course, not wholly a comic personage; on his first appearance 
(I, iv) he is called "a bitter fool," it is soon evident that he 
is to be emotionally concerned with the fate of the king, and 
his position in the second and third acts (II, iv; III, ii, iv, 
vi) becomes increasingly that of a tragic sufferer, though we 
must no doubt suppose that his sallies provided amusement 
also. After Act III he disappears. This fool has been made 
the subject of no little critical interpretation, and it is not to 
the present purpose to attempt any more.^' But it is perti- 

course of any of the tragedies subsequent to HamUt; but if he survived 
that year, as is quite possible, he may have played the clown in Othello 
and the porter in Macbeth. Looking backward again, it is almost 
certain that he was in Shakespeare's company when Julius Caesar was 
produced, for he is known to have played Dogberry about that time in 
Much Ado. He may, then, have played the cobbler citizen, or the 
bad poet of the tent scene — if, as has been suggested, that scene was 
more clownish than the text reveals, — or botli. All this is idle conjec- 
ture; but the fact that such a personage as Kemp was an important 
feature of the playing company, and that for him and his kind inter- 
ludes in tragedies were deliberately made (as appears to have been 
the case with the Peter scene in Romeo and Juliet), is so far from idle 
that it is fundamental for the study of our subject. (For accounts 
of Kemp, besides Collier's partly untrustworthy article, see Dyce's 
edition of Kemp's Nine Days' Wonder, Camden Society, 1840; an un- 
signed article in the Jahrbuch, XXII, 255; and of course the Diet. 
Nat. Biog.) 

"l cannot resist quoting Professor Bradley's fine comment: "One 
can almost imagine that Shakes]X!are, going home from an evening at 
the Mermaid, where he had listened to Jonson fulminating against 
fools in general and perhaps criticising the clown in Twelfth Night in 
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nent to remark that we have here the supreme instance of the 
transfiguration of the old comic intei-lude and its complete 
blending with the serious action— not only the action, but the 
emotional character — of tragedy. The result is an extraor- 
dinary emotional complex, which is partly expressed by the 
term tragic pathos, but which is too intricate, not to say 
chaotic, for analysis. It is the acme of "Gothic" art. 

The comic material in the tragedies is not, of course, al- 
together covered by the clownish interlude scenes that have 
been enumerated. Besides these, in the first place, there are 
the momentary flashes of wit or humor that play over the 
dialogue, and cannot, as has been said, be listed for any such 
purpose as ours. Again, there are certain moments of comic 
action, evidently designed to stir up general laughter, but dis- 
tinct from the interlude scenes in their brevity or their closer 
connection with the main tragic action; the drunkenness of 
Cassio in Othello (II, iii), the duping of Roderigo in the same 
play (end of Act II, and IV, ii),^* the drunkenness of Lepidus 
in Antony and Cleopatra (II, vii), the dialogue of Cleopatra's 
attendants in the same play (I, ii), the grim humor of the pop- 
ulace in Julius Caesar (III, iii) and Coriolanus (II, iii), the 
bluff talk of the watchmen in the latter play (V, ii), the child- 
ish wit of Lady Macduff's little son in Macbeth (IV, ii) and 
the single speech — at once more humorous and more pathetic — 
of little Marcius in Coriolanus (V, iii) ; — these nearly, but 
doubtless not wholly, exhaust the list.^'^ 

particular, had said to himself: 'Come, my friends, I will show you once 
for all that the mischief is in you, and not in the fool or the audience. 
I will have a fool in the most tragic of my tragedies. He shall not 

play a little part Instead of amusing the king's idle 

hours, he shall stand by him in the verj' tempest and whirlwind of 
passion. Before I have done you shall confess, between laughter and 
tears, that he is of the very essence of life.' " (Shakespearean Tragedy, 
p. 311.) 

" The description of Roderigo among the dramatis personae as "a 
gulled gentleman" marks his intentionally comic function. 

'^ Except for Tim<^n, whose satiric character makes it very difficult to 
distinguish what is comic from what is serious. For instance, the 
scene of the feast of warm water (III, vi), — is it comedy or tragedy? 
Neither, one might say; or both. The satiric mood also looms large in 
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To summarize what we have found: of Shakespeare's 
tragedies the earliest contains some ten or a dozen partly com- 
ic scenes; in the others there are altogether some twenty to 
twenty-five — of course no two readers would agree in the 
count, — an average of a little less than three each. Of these 
scenes one in each tragedy, Lear excepted, partakes of the 
nature of the old clown interlude ; in Lear the clown, now be- 
come a fool, is developed to an important and partly seri- 
ous character. The other comic scenes are of very various 
kinds. Three tragedies, Julius Caesar, Othello, and Macbeth, 
are free from outstanding comic details except for the single 
interlude scene,^" though showing secondary moments of 
amusing by-play. Two tragedies have comic scenes in the 
first act; seven in the second; three in the third; four in the 
fourth; and three in the fifth." There is none in which the 

Coriolan'ug, and even in Antony and Cleopatra, greatly diminishing the 
full tragic effect (again the term comi-tragedy might be used), and 
making it possible for Professor Bradley to speak of Macbeth as "the 
last of the pure tragedies." Here also should be mentioned Troihis 
and Cressida, which is perhaps quite as tragic as Timon. This play, 
it will be remembered, the editors of the folio seemingly knew not how 
to classify; it is like a familiar type of modern drama in which the 
end is a dissonance, with neither comic nor tragic resolution. The end 
of the action is the death of Hector, but the last word (probably not 
Shakespeare's, to be sure) is a mocking laugh. 

"This statement I believe would be accepted by most readers of 
Othello; yet since it was written I have seen Othello well performed, and 
was struck not only by the comic "relier* furnished by Roderigo the 
gull, but also by the amusement which the audience found in the 
witty sallies of lago, notwithstanding the terrible import of that to 
which they were leading. 

" Romeo and Juliet is still excluded from these figures. Professor 
Bradley, while justly observing that comic passages occur "most fre- 
quently in the early or middle part of the play," emphasizes their 
use in the fourth — or early in the fifth — act as a means of preventing 
the "drag" which threatens the five-act tragedy at this point. (Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, p. 61.) This suggests an aspect of our subject which 
is not touched on in this paper, viz., the relation of the comic under- 
scene to dramatic technique. An interesting example is the remark, 
made first I cannot now say by whom, that the porter scene in Macbeth 
was devised to provide time for Macbeth to wash his hands and change 
his clothing. 
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comic material tends to rise to the position of an underplot, 
nor any, indeed, which can be thought to give warrant for 
Dr. Johnson's saying that in tragedy Shakespeare "is always 
struggling after some occasion to be comic." 

In the foregoing summary only the graveyard scene in 
Hamlet was included. Yet it is clear that a considerable por- 
tion of Hamlet, not readily placed in any of the groups thus 
far noted, is yet marked by distinctive comic effects. So far 
from being of the nature of interlude, this element is involved 
in the personality of Hamlet himself, and we are reminded 
that in this play we have the unique example of a Shakespear- 
ean tragedy whose hero is to some extent a comic part.^' In 
Hamlet's dialogues with those whom he despises — with Po- 
lonius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and Osrie — is some of 
the most brilliant intellectual comedy to be found in Shakes- 
peare. To explain or interpret the presence of this matter 
in the greatest of the tragedies is not here to be attempted. It 
must sufBce to observe that it tends to make of the drama what 
might be called an intellectual complex, as compared with 
what was called an emotional complex in the case of King 
Lear, and that the dominant effect is now that of tragic irony 
as compared with the impression of tragic pathos. 

Nor can we fail to note the interesting part played by in- 
sanity, real or feigned, in the creation of these complexes. 
That mental derangement was a recognized source of amuse- 
ment in the Elizabethan period has been abundantly shown f^ 
yet this is not to deny that it can ever have failed of its power 
to awaken pity and terror. Whether Professor Wendell and 
Mr. Corbin are right in their emphasis on the comic side of 
this element in Lear and Hamlet has been questioned, and 
cannot be argued here ; but certainly, except for readers who 
reject altogether the possibility of such a dissonance of humor 
and pathos, the presence of comic material in the mad scenes, 
as in those which Webster probably derived from them,^° 

^'Compare Furnivall's remark that "Hamlet himself does the main 
work of Lear's fool." (Transactions N. S. S., 1880, p. 65.) 

^°See Wendell's William Shakespeare and Corbin's The Elizabethan 
Hamlet. 

" See the note on Th^e Duchess of Malfy, supra, and StoU's John Web- 
ster, pp. 142-144. 
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must be viewed as important for a full understanding of our 
theme. In King Lear the matter is of unique importance, be- 
cause of the extraordinary combination of the real madness 
of the king, the partial madness of the fool, and the feigned 
madness of Edgar. Readers so disposed may well inquire 
which of these scenes are chiefly instrumental in effecting 
what has been called tragic irony, and which tragic pathos. 
Certainly in the feigned madness of Hamlet the former is out- 
standing, and in the real madness of Lear the latter. The 
audience is likely to laugh in both cases f^ but the difference 
might be expressed in some such fashion as by saying that to 
laugh at Hamlet it is necessary to understand, to laugh at 
Lear it is necessary not to understand. 

This last phase of our subject suggests a concluding in- 
quiry, which is here to be raised rather than answered. How 
true is the statement commonly made, that the presence of com- 
ic detail in tragedy is for the purpose of relief? Relief in the 
literal sense of contrast — about that there can be little doubt.^^ 

" A modern audience by no means so much, certainly, as an Eliza- 
bethan, but at times, as any observer may discover. Professor George 
P. Baker seems to question this, at any rate so far as Hamlet is con- 
cerned, in his recent introduction to that play in the Tudor Shakespeare, 
saying that if "Shakespeare meant the pretended madness to be comic, 

then in scenes profoundly moving and rich in the finest 

psychology he worked for a laughter that must largely break the very 
emotional spell he seems to be seeking to create." (pp. xv, xvi.) But 
this is to beg the central question — whether there is not an "emotional 
.spell" to which serious and comic elements both contribute. Somewhat 
different is Professor Bradley's suggestion, in this case with regard to 
the porter scene in Macbeth, that Shakespeare intended the groundlings 
to roar with laughter, and at the same time "despised [them] if they 
laughed." This might seem a too supralapsarian Calvinism, to rep- 
resent the poet as creating sinners in order to damn them; yet when 
we consider the problem of the relation of Shakespeare's majestic powers 
of idealization to his business as a ])urveyor of drama to the common- 
alty, it no doubt contains an aspect of the truth. 

■"Compare Dryden's defense of the practice, in the person of Ne- 
ander: "Why should he imagine the soul of man more heavy than his 
senses? Does not the eye pass from an unpleasant object to a 
pleasant in a much shorter time than is required to this? and does not 
the un))leasantness of the first commend the beauty of the' latter? The 
old rule of logic might have convinced him, that contraries, when placed 
near, set off each other." (Essays, ed. Ker, i, 70.) 
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But of the prevalent view that the main function of such 
scenes is to relax the tension of tragic feeling,^'' one may raise 
some question. The standard example for this view is the 
porter scene in Macbeth, but so important a witness as Pro- 
fessor Bradley tells us that this does not make him smile.^* 
In general, we have found that in Shakespeare's practice the 
interlude scenes are most used in the tragedies which are 
least strongly moving to horror and despair. In Othello, 
where the need of ' ' relief ' ' is perhaps greatest, such interrup- 
tions are comparatively few. In Lear the quasi-comic details 
are fairly abundant, as we have seen, but they must be re- 
garded as intensifying the tragic emotions rather than as 
softening them. The same thing is true of the most daring 
comic material in Hamlet. There is matter here for careful 
analysis, which psychology may in time accomplish for us.''' 
Meantime it may be suspected, in view of what we have seen, 
that the most significant aspect of the use of the comic in 
tragedy is not that which is due essentially to the love of 
variety and contrast (important as that is in the more primi- 
tive types), but rather that which seeks to portray a mental 
or emotional state more complex and more dramatically mov- 
ing than the purer and simpler states to which the drama of 
the classical school commonly confines itself. Lessing, in 
attacking the "comi-tragic or tragi-comic drama 

" Cf . Thiimmel, for instance : "Je scharfer und beangstigender der 
pragmatlscher Verlauf im Trauerspiel sich zuspitzt, um so unabweis- 
licher stellt sich beim Zuschauer das Bediirfniss nach Milderung der 
peinlichen Situation ein. Diese Milderung kann immerhin und wird 
am sichersten durch eine episodische Scene komischer Farbung her- 
beigefiilirt werden," etc. — Jahrbuch XI, 8.3. 

""The moment is too terrific [The porter's remarks] 

are not comic enough to allow one to forget for a moment what has pre- 
ceded and what must follow." {Shakespearean Tragedy, p. ."595.) 

" Volkelt, in his admirable JSsthetik des., Trayischen, does not feel 
that he can go into the subject, except for the suggestive observation 

that "Dichtungen wie Shakespeare's Lear bezeugen dass 

komische Szenen mit dem Tragischen nicht nur, wie in den mittel- 
alterlichen Mysterien iiusserlich zusammengestellt werden konnen, 
sondern dass zwischen dem Humor und dem Tragischen innere Zu- 
sammengehorigkeit sinnvoUe und tiefgehende Bezogenheit stattfindet." 
(Page 393.) 
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of Gothic invention," maintained that it is no defense to 
claim that it imitates the variety of nature; because, said he, 
while it may imitate the nature of phenomena, it disregards 
the nature of emotions, which it is the function of art to help 
us to unify. ^* The answer would seem to be that — at any 
rate in the highest specimens of the "Gothic" method — the 
object is not so much to depict the confusion of exterior na- 
ture as the confusion of the soul at moments when tragic and 
comic seem to form one indivisible experience. 

Raymond Macdonald Alden. 

University of Illinois. 

" Dramaturgie, LXX. "Alles, was wir in der Natur von einem Ge- 
genstande oder einer Verbindung verschiedener Gegenstande, es sei 
der Zelt oder der Raume nach, in unsern Gedanken absondern oder 
absondern zu konnen wunschen, sondert sie [die Kunst] wirklich ab, 
und gewahrt uns diesen Gegenstand oder diese Verbindung ver- 
schiedener Gegenstande so lauter und biindig, als es nur immer die 

Empfindung, die sie erregen sollen, verstattet Es muss 

uns notwendig ekeln, in der Kunst das wiederzuflnden, was wir aus 
der Natur wegwiinschten." 



